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dwell in villages which have been absorbed into the Im-
perial property. This condition recalls a similar situa-
tion in the Roman Empire when the Imperial authorities
took over the privately owned lands. The private land
owners in Turkey suffer from burdensome taxes but are
much better satisfied than are the peasants who work on
estates belonging to non-resident, private owners.

Only since the year 1867 has it been possible for for-
eigners in Turkey individually to possess land. No for-
eign corporation, however, may hold real property in its
own name. Ordinarily, foreigners own building sites or
control land concessions by having these titles to real
property made out in the name of Turkish subjects.

As in the case of the great majority of Turkish laws,
the regulations in regard to land tenure are prepared
intelligently but frequently are not respected in their
execution.

Land Tenure

Eeal property in Turkey is divided into five classes,
subject to different systems of laws, which are based
mainly upon Moslem religious law, and to a lesser extent
upon the civil law. These various classes are known as:
(a) mulk lands, or freehold property; (6) miri lands, or
crown lands5 (c) vakuf lands, or pious foundations;
(d) metruke, or vacant land,- and (e) mewat, or unused
land.

Mulk land consists of property subject to a full owner-
ship tax. The ownership of mulk land, vouched for by a
deed (hodget), entitles the proprietor to convey title,
sell, mortgage, give it away, or convert it into " vakuf."

Miri land includes cultivated lands, meadows, winter
and summer pasture land, forests, and other varieties
of land, possession of which is conferred by the State,
and attested to by a deed (tapou senedi) delivered to the
possessor. The purpose of the concession is to put the